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Au, vente 


[Senſible that from a paper drawn up, not. 


at leiſure, but on the emergency of the oc- 
caſion, credit might be loſt, but not ac- 


- quired, the Writer of the following Letter 
had determined to ſuppreſs his name; but re- 


flecting after wards more ſeriouſly, on the ſin- 


gular feature of the times, the important ob- 


ject in contemplation, the little regard paid in 


general to anonymous publications, and the 


peculiar miſconſtruction to which, at this 
period, they are liable, he felt it to be an in- 
diſpenũble duty, not to do injury to a good 
cauſe, 10 appearing to 2 Reigen open 
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SIR, 


PHOUGH I can claim no greater inti- 
macy than a mere college-acquaintance, 
and that almoſt as tranſient as thoſe formed at 


a watering place, I ſhould yet feel no ſmall 


mortification, could I ſuppoſe myſelf either 
entirely out of your remembrance, or capable 


of aſſuming the liberty which I now do, on no 


better a foundation. Butthe great and decided 
part which you ſupport in public life, whilſt 
in every other reſpect it increaſes the diſtance 
between us, authorizes me to addreſs you with 
freedom upon any matter of general concern. 


With {till more propriety may I do it an the 
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ſubject of a parliamentary reform, as all, whe 
are deſirous that our Conſtitution ſhould be 
carried to this high point of improvement, na-- 
PRA 
turally look up to you, as the perſon moſt 
likely, fromtheunionof zealand abilities, to give 
effect to their wiſhes, The ſtep which I am 
taking acquires alſo a farther ſanction by con- 
ſidering the tenor of the proceedings on a 
late occaſion at Merchant Taylor's Hall. 
From the temper of the few ſpeeches which 
were then delivered, and the manner in which 
the incidental reference to the preſent ſtate of 
repreſentation was received, it manifeſtly ap- 
peared that the general ſentiment of that very 
reſpectable meeting was in uniſon with the 
aſſociation of the friends of the people,” I mean 
as far as. to the neceſſity of ſome reform, what« 
ever difference of opinion might ſubſiſt re- 
en the time and mode. 

Since then this object can no longer be re- 


1 as a phantom of viſionary theoriſts, it 
becomes the duty A all who are convinced of 
its importance to contribute whatever they. 
n may lead to its attainment. With this 
view, the ſcheme, the outlines of which 


- 8 have nen at the cloſe of this letter, is ſub- 
/ 1 mitted 
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mitted te to your conſideration. But, ſhould it, 
on examining its various parts and depen- 
dencies, prove too chimerical for execution, de- 
ficient in more than one eſſential point, or | 
pregnant with ſome latent inconvenience, till 
as it is from a variety of plans and the facility 
of compariſon that 'the beſt poſſible is moſt 
likely to reſult, it may, in concurrence with 
others alike rejected, tend to give a greater 
perfection to that Which ſhall be finally 
adopted. | 
Whatever, Sir, may be the excelleney of 
our Conſtitution, and great it aſſuredly is, it 
cannot be really believed, by the moſt paſſionate 
admirers of ancient and Hereditary abuſes, 
either to have derived or to maintain this ſu- 
periority from an imperfect repreſentation of 
the people. It is much more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the greater extenlion of liberty in 
this Iſland is owing to the ſenſe of the people 
being more clearly expreſſed under our form of 
government, than that of any other prior to 
the American revolution. Such too, I am 
confident, is the prevailing opinion of the na- 
tion; and I am equally perſuaded that all 
other modes of reform, than that under our 
| 1 preſent 
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preſent contemplation, are merely palliatives 
end temporary expedients ; but that, were the 
national ſenſe once fully collected in Parliament, 
the removal of every grievance would follo w . 
of courſe and without any diſorder ; for there 
eould then be no variance between the conſti- | 
tuent and the repreſentative body, and the ex- 
preſſion of the general will would, as it ou gbt, 
be uniformly obeyed, not from either the fear 
or the impulſe of violence, but from an inſe- 
parable union of intereſts. - 

- Of the frequent and wide difference i in the 
preſent ſtate of repreſentation, between the re- 
ſolutions, of parliament and. the ſentiments of 
the people at large, very recent events furniſh. 
abundant teſtimony. Out of a variety of in- 
ſtances which crowd upon the recollection, it 


is ſufficient to mention the American war, 


not indeed begun, but long perſevered in, con- 
trary to the wiſhes of the nation; and the late 
Ruſſian armament, diſſolved almoſt as ſoon 
as it was formed, notwithſtanding a majo- 15 

rity in both Houſes had voted an addreſs 0 3 
thanks to his Majeſty, for his gracious com- 
munication on the ſubje&, and declared * 
firm determination to ſupport ſo juſt and ne- 
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ceſſurya meaſure. That the harmony between 
the legiſlature and the people is not conſtantly 
interrupted, ariſes not ſo much froma commu- 
nity of intereſts, as from the freedom of de- 
hate aided by the freedom of the preſs, which, 
together ſtem the corrupt tide of influence, 
and ſhame men into honeſty. 

To this freedom of diſcuſſion, Sir, both in 
and out of parliament, I am bold to ſay, 
we muſt look for the origin and ſecurity of 
almoſt all the bleſſings and privileges which 
we enjoy. No. corrupt eſtabliſhment can 
ſtand againſt i its attacks, no good one need to 
fear them. And the greater or leſs degree of 
liberty allowed in canvaſſing the merits of any 
inſtitution, forms perhaps the beſt ſtandard for 
appreciating its value. For it is not excel- 
lencies, but defects and corruptions, which, 
are ſo tremblingly alive as to ſhrink from all 
enquiry. It was when the church was marked 
with the groſſeſt vices and moſt degrading: ſu- 
. perſtition, that the exerciſe of private judge- 
ment upon its abuſes was forbidden: nor did 
religion reſume its purity till hereſy began to 
fpread, for that or ſome harſher name. 
1s given to all novel opinions, whether. 
true or falſe; and, be the ſubject what 

| It 
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it may, morals, politics, or divinity, It was 
at the time alſo when prerogative was carried 
to its higheſt pitch, and when England was 
on the brink of ſinking under the fame deſ- 
potiſm, which then involved almoſt the whole 
of Europe, that allegiance was Holden to con- 
fiſt in paſſive obedience ; and that the doctrine 
was promulged from the throne, and re-echoed 
from the pulpit, that the actions of Molch 3 

and the principles of Government, were mat- 
ters too ſacred to be meddled with by ſubjects. 
But affailed by the reaſonings of Milton, 
Sydney, Locke, and men of a like expanſion 
of thought, this deluſion, this medley craft, 

though ſupported by the arm of temporal 
power, and the uſurped terrors of another 
world, gradually crumbled away. | The theo- 
ries and writings of theſe great men, and of 
thoſe who have trodden in their ſteps, have in- 
ſenfibly wrought a revolution in the minds of 
the human race, and are continually infuſing a 
portion of their ſpirit into our Conſtitution. 
The laſt ftriking operation of theſe principles 
was, when ſupported by the mild virtue 
of Camden, which has paſſed untainted 
through the ordeal of corruption, and en- 
| forced 


4 1 
forced by the ſublime patriotiſm of Fox, 4 
man, whoſe temper no deſertion of friends 
has ſoured, whoſe activity in the public 
cauſe the moſt untoward events have not 
abated, they triumphed over the eucroachment 
of precedents, and obtained the declaratory 
law of the right of juries to determine, in 
indictments for libels, upon the guilt, as well 
as the mere act of publiſhing—May their next 
victory be a Reform of Parliament 

But to this it cannot be denied that many 
are averſe, and, were ſuch the ſentiments of 
the majority, no actual change ought to be 
introduced. Still the right of enquiring into 
the ſource, nature, and remedy, of this or any 
other abuſe would remain in its utmoſt extent. 
For as the faculty of thinking lies not within 
the province of human control, ſo any attempt 
to ſuppreſs the communication of thought 
upon ſubjects not of a perſonal nature, nor 
fubverſive of Government, is the extreme of 
tyranny *, and a branch of a ſyſtem moſt ex- 


Et ficut vetus tas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate 
eſſet, ita nos, quid in ſervitute, adempto per inquifitiones & 
loquendi audiendique commercio. 


Tac. Vit. Agrie. 
quiſitely 


C3 
quiſitely adapted to level all diſtinctions. For 
what is its tendency, but to render man, the 
grand character of whoſe ſpecies. conſiſts in 
being continually progreſſive, no leſs ſtationary 
than the inferior tenants of this globe, in 
whom all improvement begins and terminates 
with the individual? In the ferment of pre- 
judice and paſſion we may forget this, as we 
do other facred truths, but when it comes 
home to ourſelves we acknowledge its juſtice ; 


nor 1s it too raſh to aſſert, that the ſame men, 


who are now moſt forward to condemn the 
Hcentious ſpirit of inveſtigation, which they 
fay has gone forth, would loudly complain of 
\ the outrage of that Government, which ſhould 
impoſe filence upon :heir opinions, and not 
allow them full latitude of invective againſt 
thoſe, whoſe reaſonings lead them to conclu- 
ſions different from their own. Let us then 
avail ourſelves of this right, and uſe it with 
freedom, but without intemperance, to ex- 
amine the cauſes of the averſion juſt ſtated. 
Perhaps we may diſcover that they are neither 

very ſerious, nor very general. 
The foremoſt amongſt the oppoſers of a 
Parliamentary reform are ſuch as cconeive that 
| | the 
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the people in general, though they poſſeſs not 
the actual right of election, are yet to every 
efficient purpoſe virtually repreſented. The 
partizans of this opinion, however, muſt and 
do continually diminiſh, as the progreſs of en- 
quity points out more diſtinctly; its incon- 
ſiſtency with facts. To diſplay this diſcordancy 
in its full magnitude, it would be requiſite to 
trace the ſeveral ſteps by which the national 
debt has riſen to its preſent height, to aſſign 
the reſpective portions to be ſeverally placed to 
the ſupport of the common good, to the pro- 
ſecution of ſchemes of aggrandizement, in 
which the people have had no intereſt 
or one directly oppoſite; and laſtly, to the 
ambition and avarice of | Miniſters, ren- 
dered by loans, penſions, and contracts ame- 
nable only to a nominal control, except 
in the hour of public diſtreſs. But without 
enteting into ſo large a field, it is ſufficient 


| for the conviction of any perſon. who will | 


think at all to refer to what has been already 
ſtated, the numerous inſtances . of a contra- 
riety. of ſentiments between the repreſentative 


body, and;thoſe who are, or ought to be, the 


conſtituents ; and to conſider this difference 
as permanently diſplayed in the marriage act, 
S | the 


| 


01 
the game laws, and others of a particular 
ſpirit, which it would not be difficult to ad- 


duce. 
There is another ſet of men darwin at. 


lied in ſentiment to thoſe whom I have juſt 


deſcribed, but not ſo reſpectable, who con- 


tend that the very attainment of a reform 
would produce no advantage, inaſmuch as in 
every fituation, and under all circumſtances, 
men will be corrupt, and Government muſt be 
conducted upon this principle. With perſons 
who think thus meanly of their own ſpecies, 
and would yet reſent as a perſonal affront the 
being charged individually with a readineſs to 
| barter the intereſts of their country for titles 
or for gold, it is impoſſible to argue. It muſt 
be to them a matter of indifference under what 
form of Government they live, ſo long as they 
have a ſhare in dividing the ſpoil. Still it can- 
not be improper to ſuggeſt to both theſe claſſes 


of advocates for a perpetuity of the preſent 
corruptions, that ſomething further is neceſ- 


ary than that the repreſentation be the reſult 
of a partial number of votes, or even of the 
general voice; that the morals of the electors 


ate an | object of national conſideration, and 


E 
that the conduct of the repreſentative himſelf 
may be expected to be very different, accord- 
ing as he derives his ſeat from purchaſe or 
co ruption, or from the ene, eſteem of 
his conſtituents. 

If from thoſe who . a reform, 
we paſs to ſuch as are indifferent and inactive 


deſcriptions. The firſt includes all who are 
ſunk in deſpondency, from witneſſing the to- 
tal abandonment of the principle by the very 
men, who, upon their firſt entrance into pub- 
lic life, had ſolemnly and voluntarily devoted 
themſelves to its ſupport in whatever ſituation 
they might be placed. What ſhall we ſay? 
That the intemperate ſallies of youthful en- 
thuſiaſm have been ſobered by more mature 
experience; or is there an over-ruling in- 
fluence, to which, after a few ſtruggles, the 
. moſt patriot Miniſter finds it prudent to 
ſubmit? But, though the proſpect at this 
moment is overcaſt, I could yet wiſh to re- 
mind ſuch as are ready to give up the cauſe, 
not from diſlike, but deſpair, that as far as a 


conjecture can be made of the preſent purity 


of intention, and the future conliſtency of 


C 2 conduct, 


about it, we ſhall find them alſo to be of two 5 


| 
1 
| 
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conduct, frond comparing the line purſued on 
the great theatre of political action with the 


character brought from ſchool and college ; ; 


the fame reliance may be placed on the efforts 
of thoſe who now take the lead in this buſi- 
neſs, as on the firmneſs and integrity of Wil- 
berforce for the abolition of the ſlave trade. 
The other claſs, Sir, is equally well diſpoſed 
to advance the grand object of our wiſhes, but 
their faculties are overpowered by that bugbear, 
Innovation; and they are planet ſtruck upon 
being ranked, however unjuſtly, with Level- 
lets, Jacobins, and Republicans. To call 
hard names is the conſtant reſource of thoſe, 
who like not the toil, or poſſeſs not the power 
of argument. But thus to confound every at- 


tempt to correct, with a defire to ſubyert, be- 
trays a weak judgement or a corrupt motive. 


I confeſs, Sir, that to me it ſeems poſſible 


to love the Conſtitution without being ena- 
| moured of its defects. Neither can I diſcover 


any want either of a rational or cordial attach- 


ment, in attemptin ga gradual and parliamentary | 
redreſs of every grievance, or in concurring 


to remove its deformities, rather than behold, 
| unconcerned, ſuch an accumulation of rubbiſh 


my Ls 3 from 
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from the mere lapſe of time, as could not be 

ſwept away without bazarding te demolition 

of the whole fabric. a 

Here, then, let F rance, while we diſclaim 

her as a model, furniſh us with. a leſſon of 
inſtruction : And, as we contemplate with a, 
mixture of horror and pity, the calamities,, 
which have been poured upon that country, 

let us carefully trace the cauſes which have 
led to the diſſolution of all the parts of her 

Government. The principal will appear to 

be the great and unequal preſſure of taxes, and 

a. blind and obſtinate adherence to ancient 

uſages without regard to their propriety, or 

the change of ſentiment, to which the diffuſion 

of knowledge, the extenſion of commerce, 

and the revolution in the new world had given 

birth. If this be a true ſtatement, to the Aſ- 

ſociation of the Friends of the People are 

we to look not only for the amendment but 

the preſervation. of our preſent | Conſtitution z 

to thoſe who would rectify, while the voice of 
reaſon can be heard, whatever is faulty and 

dangerous, rather than defer it to that ſeaſon 


of tumult, when excry conceſſion being con- 
ee 


„. 
ſidered as extorted, loſes the quality of 2 
favour, and only opens the we. to ret and 
unreaſonable demands. 
But the advocates for a Reform of Parlia- 


ment are not ſingular in being thus aſperſed. 


All who venture to point out abuſes in any 
other department, and to propoſe a remedy, 
are treated' with the ſame unqualified terms of 
reproach, and with as little regard to decency 
and truth. A ſour diſcontent and factious 
ſpirit have been aſcribed very plentifully to 
thoſe who have urged a repeal of the Teſt and 
Corporation Acts, or who have recommended a 
reviſal of the liturgy and the terms of admiſ- 
fion into the church. Equally hard is the 


fate of ſuch as have complained of the ex- 


treme length and expence of all/legal proceed- 
ings, as entailing litigations, and virtually de- 


feating the great end of juſtice, however im- 


partially adminiſtered. Nor have thoſe friends 
of humanity, who have exerted themſelves fo 
nobly to aboliſh the traffic in our own ſpecies, 
been exempted from the general calumny of 
being men, who in the wildneſs of their fancies; 


would turn the world upfide down; a ca- 


lumny levelled indiſcruninately againſt all, to 
whoſe | 
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whoſe feelings and ſentiments no preſcription 
or precedent can reconcile what is wrong of 
oppreſſive *, | 


And yet, for inſtance, it is not eaſy to con- 


ceive what enmity is betrayed towards the ec- 
eleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, in propoſing not to 
aboliſh, but to commute tythes ; nor how the 
intereſts of religion would be leſs effectually 
ſecured, by annexing the incomes of the 
Deaneries and Prebends, as they dropped, to 
the augmentation of ſmall livings, and by en- 
forcing — univerſally, and almoſt with- 
out any other exception than that of ill health. 
Motions of ſuch a tendency would caſt no 
diſeredit upon the moſt venerable bench, would 


excite no alarm in the country, nor leſſen 


either the revenues or influence of the Clergy. 
An equal ſhare of ingenuity is ſhewn in diſ- 
covering a diſaffection to the civil eſtabliſh- 


Curious it is to obſerve with what compoſure an en- 
lightened European, who acknowleges the univerſal obligation 
of that rule, To do unto others as he would have done unto 
himſelf,” can ſyſtematically deal in human fleſh ; and at the 
fame time with what horror he ſpeaks of the occaſional de- 
predations of a Barbary Corſair, and how feelingly he can la- 
ment the lot of a poor Chriſtian carried into {lavery by a hard- 
hearted inſidel. 


ment, 


3 


. 
ment, though men declare the poſſeſſions of 
the individual to be ſacred and inviolable, 
merely becauſe they ſtate, that the accumula- 
tion, of property, in a few hands, is an evil 
which Government ſhould rather endeavour 
to counteract than encouage ; and, conſiſtently 
with ſuch notions, make no ſcruple of con- 
demning the marriage act, the laws of entail; 
and the continuing the preſent diſtinction be- 
tween the deſcent of real and perſonal eſtates 
now, when land, without being collected into 
large maſſes, is ſufficiently protected from the 
ruffian hand of violence *. 

But, Sir, after being thus deſultory, my | 
without wandering very far from the principal 
ſubject of this letter, I muſt, in compliance 

; 2 7 a 1 
»QOQuære. Whether, as far as relates to wills and deſcent, if 
all property, whether freehold, copyhold, or perſonal, were con- 
fidered as of the ſame nature, and were the power of entail and 
contingent remainders ſtill further limited, it might not be 
poflible to contrive certain forms of bequeſt, ſimilar to thoſe 
printed ones adopted in moſt hoſpitals, or whether they might 
not, by the aid of Parliament, be made equally publick, and in a 
variety of caſes of as eaſy application? And, were a perſon to 
die inteſtate, or not comply with theſe forms, could there be any: 
injuſtice in the law making an equal diſtribution of the pro- 
perty, whatever were its nature and quality, amongſt thoſe 


who food in the ſame degree of relation with a reſerve for the 
rights of the widow ? 


with 


. 
2 
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with the faſhion of the day, treſpaſs a little 
further, and to free myſelf, if poſſible, from 
the imputation of political hereſy, make my 
confeſſion of faith. Beſides, I would not 
wantonly incur the dif] pleaſure. of thoſe ſoci- 
eties, who ſeem prepared to make a ſacrifice 
of the liberty of the preſs, and have combined 
to proſecute collectively any individual whoſe 
writings, they! ſhall eV libellous or fedi- 
tious. 

Vet, permit me ie firſt to vindicate many wor- 
thy and good characters who are ſtigmatized as 
Republicans and Levellers, becauſe they have 
conceived theories of government more per- 
fect in their apprehenſions than any which 
have hitherto been reduced to practice. But, 
in wiſhing all governments, by inſenſible de- 
grees, to be brought nearer to the ſtandard form- 
ed in their own ns, ſo far are they from de- 
ſigning to overturn thoſe which already ſub- 
fiſt, that they diſapprove of every alteration, 

to which the tide of general opinion runs in 

| an oppoſite direction. Thoſe who have gone 
the greateſt lengths, (1 would be underſtood to 
ſpeak of ſuch, as cooly conſider, not raſhly 
ipoavate, men of the ſtamp of Mackintoſh 
D and 
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{ and Chriſtie), while they are uniform in con- 
demning all excluſive privileges, as founded 
on a partial and narrow baſis, yet, maintain 
that not any, however diſcordant with their 
ideal perfection” of ſociety, ſhould be done 
| | away without” a full compenſation to the 
A preſent poſſeſſors, whoſe title to theſe diſ- 
tinctions, like that to every other ſpecies of 
property, is derived from the ſanction of ex- 
iſting laws, and the gradual progreſs of civi- 
lization. Equally enemies with thoſe who 
_ cenſure them to that wild equality, where all 
are rulers ' and none are ſubjects, they would 
ſtill have every department thrown open, 
without any exception in favour of birth or 
fortune, to the perſonal qualities of virtue, | 
talents, and induſtry, ſtampt by the appro- 
bation of their fellow- citizens. The object 
of their admiration is not, as has been often 
falſely - ſtated; the tumultuous aſſemblies of 
Greece or Rome, nor the leſs turbulent but 
more arbitrary republics of Genoa or Venice, 
What they appear to contend for, is neither *R. 
democracy, nor ariſtocracy, nor any com- 
pound of the two, but a ſyſtem as remote 
Hoke: any of theſe; as er itlelf; a 
8 2 aA Jo 8 913-9 bow rl 
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ſyſtem entirely unknown to the Ancients, and 
of which this country exhibited the firſt mo- 
del; a ſyſtem of perfect repreſentation, and 
in which the legiſlative, judicial, and execu- 
tive powers ſhould be kept completely diſtinct, 
while the abuſe. of each ſhould be guarded 
againſt by defining their preciſe extent and du- 
ration. And here it may be remarked, that, 
abſtractedly conſidered, and without re- 
ference to prior inſtitutions and eſtabliſned ha- 
bits, governments are excellent, not from 
being of this or that particular form, ſim- 
ple or mixt, but as they are calculated to 
preſer ve the ſeparation, and prevent the abuſe 
of the three powers juſt mentioned. The 
Conſtitution of England has, in this reſpect, 
reached a degree of perfection vaſtly ſur- 
patling any. that had appeared before. And, 
in the opinion of ſome, though yet of ne- 
ceſſity unſanctioned by experience, America 
ſetting off from the point at which we, by 
ſlow degrees, and through many ſtruggles, 
have arrived, has advanced, at a ſingle ſtep; 
far beyond us. Of F rance, which till re- 
mAINg a I diforginized chaos, no probable con- 
„„ jecture 
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jecture can be formed, and many years muſt 
clapſe before it will berg a baſis of ſolid 
reaſoning. | 
After thus venturing, Sir, to encounter 
the chimeras of popular deluſion, or mi- 
niſterial artifice, I feel almoſt hardy enough 
to plead the deſperate cauſe of philoſophy, of 
her, who, though reverenced in ancient 
times as a divinity, and by Cicero addreſſed in 
that noble apoſtrophe; · Tu inventrix legum, 
tu magiſtra morum ac diſcipline,” has yet, 
at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, been 
configned to general deteftation as the foul 
end and demon of anarchy. If allowed, 
amidſt the general obloquy, to ſtand forward in 
her defence, I would aſk whether the great 
maſs of mankind (the ſwiniſh multitude of 
Burke, but formed, if we may truſt to higher 
authority, in the image of their Creator,) and 
without leiſure, capacity, or inſtruction, for 
ſearching into the principles of government, 
or the conduct of governors, has a fairer pro- 
ſpect of political happineſs and ſecurity, 
from being left at the mercy of brute force, 
or under the regulation of power cnlightened 
| | „ 5 N | by 
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by ſcience, and kept in one contemplative 
vigilance. To decide the controverſy, I would 
bring into the ſame point of view the deſpotiſm 
of Aſia, where there are no philoſophers, and 
the Monarchies of Europe, ſome of which at- 
tempered by the general diffuſion and continued 
influence of knowledge, may be put in com- 
petition with the moſt boaſted of the an- 
cient republics. I would next contraſt the gi- 
gantic but capricious policy of the Czar Pe- 
ter, juſt emerging from ſavage ignorance, with 
the reſigned legiſlation of the Great Frederic, 
himſelf a man of letters, the friend and 
companion of Voltaire and others of that 
ſchool, which ſet no bounds to the wanton- 
neſs of ſpeculation. The exiſtence of falſe 
philoſophy I could not deny, and would ſe- 
riouſly deplore. But the fame reverence for 
truth, would oblige me to remark how nar- 
row was her ſphere of action, and how harm- 
leſs her weapons, when compared with the 
influence and power to hurt poſſeſſed by falſe 
religion. For where are the legions ready to 
ſtart up on a ſtamp of her foot? Or what 
ſenſual delights has ſhe: in reverſion for Her 
deluded followers ang meren b rol ben 


But, 
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But, Sir, I am far from meaning, by this 
digreſſion, to evade a declaration of my ſenti- 
ments; I rather feel it the more neceſſary, by 
having offered, from a ſenſe of the perſecu- 
tion which they ſuffer, an apology for 
thoſe with whom I can only partially c<ncur. | 
My political creed; then, you may judge is 


not very different from your own, and that of 1 
others, who neither blindly cenſure, nor ig- # 
norantly admire. I reverence and would defend 


the Conſtitution from every rude attack, from 
all ſecret as well as open violence, not from a 
notion of its being abſolutely perfe&, but from 
the conviction of its being practically good ; 
becauſe too, that it has, with very few inter- 


ruptions, been-continually progreſſive, and is 


allo further capable, (by infuſing ſ-eſh vigour 


into the principle on which it depends) of 


every requiſite improvement. It reſts even on 


firmer ground than its goodneſs. It is conge- 


nial to the feelings of the nation; and according 


to the general ſenſe, every inſtitution of man 
- ought to ſtand or fall. The doctrines of the 
Reformation were no leſs true in the days of 
Wickliffe, than in the preſent ; | but to have 


made them the baſis of the national religion at 
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that period, when the ſentiments of the age 
were ſo widely different, had been equally - 
cruel and unjuſt. It is the ſame with any 
other ſyſtem : While thoſe who live under 
it are not diflatisfied, all endeavours to ſubvert 
it by force, violate the-very firſt principle 
of ſociety, that expreſs or implied conſent, 
which forms the only legal groundwork of 
Government. Were even the great object of 
« the Friends of the People, a Reform of 
Parliament, holden in no regard by thoſe in 
whoſe behalf they have ſtepped forwards, their 
attempts ought not to proceed beyond reaſon- 
ing and enquiry. But mere acquieſcence is 
of itſelf no proof of approbation. For on 
that principle we muſt conclude that the North 
of Europe is charmed with the philanthropic 
ſpirit of deſpotiſm ; , becauſe, at preſent, the 
inhabitants dare not or cannot reſiſt the 9* 
ranny which oppreſſes them. 

But how. far the wiſhes of the Nee 20 
with: the aſſociation, may beſt be judged from 
recurring to the complexion of thoſe ho are 
either averſe or indifferent to a Reform. The 
oppoſition we found to be confined to ſuch as 
maintain, without evidence, the efficiency of 

| the 
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the preſent "repreſentation, or who conſider 
all forms as equally liable to corruption: The 


inaction appeared the reſult of accidental deſ- 


| n or artificial alarm. 
Blut it muſt not be diſſembled that is is 
ance ſet of men who ſtand aloft, highly 
reſpectable, both in point of numbers and 
moderation of ſentiment; ſuch, I mean, as 
from the dread of the hazard attendant upon 
a change, are diſpoſed to acquieſce in what 
they are ſenſible is an evil of encreafing and 
Ae magnitude. A great and adequate 
reform, they judge from a variety of circum- 
Hanos not. to be attainable, while they appre- 
hend a trifling and half meaſure, without in- 
ſuring any permanent advantage, would be 
an inlet to endleſs fluctuation. Could then any 
practicable and efficient plan be deviſed, the 
molt ſerious oppoſition would ceaſe. And, 
were it neither a violent nor a wanton deviation 
ſrom the preſent forms, the gradual concur- 
rence of all parties would not be a very un- 
reaſonable expectation. 
With ſuch views was the following ſcheme 
drawyn out, and for ſuch purpoſes it is offered 
| ® your attention: Fa 
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An Outline of a4 Reform of 8 1 


The firſt ſtep is, to determine what conſti- 
tutes an adequate and efficient ſyſtem of re- 
pre ſentation. 

The next, to point out the mode by which 
it is propoſed to be effected. | 
The laſt, to ſhew the agteement of the 
means propoſed with the conditions . 


An adequate 3 efficient ſyſtem of repre- 
ſentation muſt include the 5 nn 
e bn BA 

; A clear and full expreſſion of the ſenſe 
of 1 people. 

2. The extenſion of the right of eleQion, 
to at leaſt as many as may be 9 to aſ- 
certain this ſenſe. | | 

3. Such a qualification to conſtitute an 
elector, ſince that privilege cannot be extended 
to all, as may yet be attainable by all. 


-£iA purſeitrepeatimurion of a whole people, in the ſtrict 
188 of the word, is impoſſible. It cannot be of all the in- 


dividuals in a nation, but only of perſons of ſome particular 
| deſcription, as of all of a certain age, and poſſeſſed ot a cer- 
tain property. Inſtead then of fruitleſs attempts to introduce 
univerſal ſuffrage, the enquiry ſhould rather be, what particu- 
lar deſcription of voters will beſt expreſs the general ſenſe. _ 
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4. Such a preciſe and uniform criterion of 
this qualification, as may be liable to no am- 
2 biguity. 
5. Simplicity ai e both in the 

conſtruction and movements of the repreſenta- 
tive body, and alſo in the mode of election. 

6. Such a permanent principle for its baſis, 
a conſtantly to correct any eee * 

in the courſe of time. 

7. A tendency to . rather than de- 
ſtroy the virtue both of the Elector and the 
| Repreſentative. 

8. And, laſtly, in the particular caſe of Great 
Britain, ſuch a plan as may facilitate the abo- 
lition of the old one. 
' To accompliſh theſe ends, the followin 2 

ſcheme is propoſed: 

1. The right of voting to 10 hltong to every 
perſon aſſeſſed to the window tax. + 

2. Great Britain to be diyided into 279 
diſtricts, each to return two pepreſentatives, 
and to contain as /nearly as poſſible the ſame 
number of Electors .. 


0 Wins the ant I Moc i the Houſe of Com- 
mone, would continu th fame as at preſent. 


. 
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3. An exception to the two precedin g arti. 
cles to be made with regard to London, where 
the diſtricts ſhould comprehend a larger num 
ber of houſes, but the right of voting belong 
only to thoſe aſſeſſed at ſo many windows, 
as to reduce the number of electors to the lame 
with that in the other diſtricts. 


4. The names of all aſſeſſed to the dh 
tax to be given in by the collectors to a regiſter 


office e for ſuch nd in every diſ- 
trict. 


off None to by permitted to en without a 
9 from this office. 


6. Upon delivery of this certificate, a ſum, 
not exceeding one ſhilling to be paid for de- 
fraying the expence of the poll, publiſhing 
liſts of the voters, and other incidents. 


7. A third of the repreſentative body to 90 
out 8 on a certain day, and according 
to a ſettled rotation of the diſtricts; and not 


to be eligible 2 till after an interval of 
three years. 


8. Their ſucceſſors to be regularly choſen 


E 2 on 
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on a ſtated day, and a fortn ight Foes: to 
the old member's going out“. 

9. The election always to be finiſhed in one 
day: and this to be effected by equal ſubdi- 


_- viſions of the diſtricts, in each of which the 


poll ſhould be carried on at the ſame time, 
and by houſe-holders belonging to the fame; 
and none permitted to vote but in their own 
ſubdiviſion marked upon their certificate +7 

10. In any diſtrict when the voters ſhould | 
amount to 100 above the fixt number, the 
exceſs to be added to the next adjoining diſtrict 
or diſtricts, and ſhould the voters in theſe 
either before or with this addition exceed the 
due proportion by the ſame or a greater num- 
bs theſe to be Reduced 3 in like manner, by an- 


0 Were the ſeceſſion to W on . 2207 Oftober, 

the election would fall on the firſt, when the harveſt may be 

eonſider.'d as generally over, and the Gays not too ſhort for. the 
purpoſe of public mee 


- 4 Were the ſubdiviſions not to contain more wal 500, and 
were the returning officers to be the clergymen in each, aſſiſted 
by the churehwardens and overſeers, the names and perſons of all 
the voters would be known to thoſe who condufted the poll, the 
expence trifling, and the whole might be n in a day 
with the moſt perfect Ns 


nexing 
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nexing the ſurplus to the diſtricts adjoining to 


them“. 


11. No election treats, nor any e 
meeting to be allowed, here each perſon. 
preſent did not bear his proportion of the ex- 


pence. 


12. No cognizance to be taken of bebe | 
given or received, nor any other qualification 
of the repreſentative required than a certificate 
from the returning officers, of his bing Ig 
by a majority of the diſtrict. | 

11. For a certain period, no elector ſhould 
be allowed to exerciſe his right of voting, with- 


out paying annually a ſum not exceeding five 


ſhillings, 1 to raiſe a fund for indemnifying the 
proprietors of private boroughs. _ _ _ 
14. This temporary and optional tax to be | 
collected at.the ſame time with the window 
duty, and to be paid 1 into the e office of 
the diſtrict. | 

15. Laftly, whilſt this tax er no 
certificate to be delivered from the above office 


Let the letters of the alphabet repreſent the order of the 
diſtricts. Supoſe N too large, add the exceſs to M and O; if the 
M and O by this encreaſe become too large, add their exceſs to 
L and P, and thus by degrees a 48 equality will be pro- 


duced. 


without 


. 
without ſuch arrears as were due being firſt 
paid, nor when theſe arrears extended to above 
one year, nor within fix weeks of the day of 
_ election, except to ſuch as had previouſly paid | 
the full amount of the tax *. | 

What remains, is to examine how far this 
ſcheme correſponds with what is eſſential to 
an adequate and efficient repreſentation. = 

Firſt, then, it is obvious, that an afſembly 
| choſen by ſo numerous a body as a majority 
of thoſe who are aſſeſſed to the window tax, 
muſt fully expreſs the ſenſe of the people, not 
indeed of any particular claſs, but of all in 
general ; for in whatever department men 

may be, civil, military, or clerical, com- 

mercial or profeſſional, of landed or perſonal 
property, they are all included in in 
holders. 

The qualification alſo of an Elector is ſuch 
as, by common induſtry, is open to all; and 
of courſe, the three firſt e are com—ꝛ 
plied with. 

This plan, indeed, excludes TE Can a 
vote, but out of London they are not very nu- 


+ Theſe reſtrictions ſeem neceſſary to make the tax efficient, 


as otherwiſe few would qualify when there was no probability 
and a Conte X 
merous, 


= 
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merous, the diſability too is partly optional, 1 
and the right could not be extended generally 
to them, without rendering the qualification 
indeterminate. But yet, ſhould it ſeem to 
bear hard upon the army, as poſſibly it may, 
the commiſſioned officors might, without any 
inconvenience, be allowed to vote in the di- 
ſtrict where the regiment was quartered ; or if 
-upon the Members of the Inns of Court, they 
too might be admitted to the fame privilege, 
upon paying the aſſeſſment neceſſary to qualify. 
a voter for London or Weſtminſter. 
The exception which follows, with regard 

to London, is founded on equity : both on 
account of the many advantages and ſuperior 
energy which it poſſeſſes, as the permanent 
ſeat of Government; and becauſe a leſs num- 
ber of repreſentatives than its full proportion 
would be ſufficient for the protection of its 
rights, as from the common union of local 
intereſts in its ſeveral diſtricts, they may be 
expected to act much more in concert, than 
Members of diſtant and widely ſeparated de- 
partments, who have no other bond of con- 
nexion than the general good. 

While on this principle the diſtricts of Lon- 
don are to be larger, the number of voters, 
dats | by 
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by requiring a higher qualification, is not en- 
creaſed ; and the confuſion that might other- 
wiſe ariſe from ſuch a concourſe of people 1 
prevented. 

Should objections be N to this aide 
from a general rule, let it be conſidered that 
the object is not to form a new, but to regu- 
late and give perfection to the leading princi- 


| ple of our preſent Conſtitution. And if any | ; 


prejudice ſhould. be conceived againſt the di- 
viſion into diſtricts, it might be leſſened by nam- 
ing the diſtrict (as in moſt caſes would be poſſi- 
ble) from the city or borough within it, and by 
reflecting. that it, is ſimilar to the moſt ancient 
remaant of our Government, the hundreds 


and ty things of Alfred. 
The eg next articles of the ue 


(4. * 6.) ſeem to eſtabliſh ſuch a criterion of 
| the right to vote as could be liable to no am- 
N which forms the fourth requiſite. 
It reſts in the perſon who pays the tax, which 
| thoſe who collect it could abſoutlely aſcertain, 
and who afterwards is regiſtered, and produces 


a certificate of the ſame, upon coming to poll. 


Female houſeholders might be permitted to 
nominate and regiſter a ſubſtitute, who ſhould 
be entitled to vote in their riglt. 
OY "10 Ov War 79g vom 
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From the want at preſent of ſome S 
and obvious principle, to conſtitute the q 
lification of an Elector, many places, it is noto- 
rious, are either improperly or not at all repre- 
ſented, during the greater part of a parliament, 
and much of the public time moſt unprofitably 

waſted in ſettling controverted elections, not to 
notice the ruinous and impolitic expence in 
which the candidates are involved. 
The ſeventh article is calculated to preſerve | 
the ſimplicity and regularity which is ſtated 
to be neceſſary in the conſtruction and move- 


ments of the repreſentative body. In the 


conſtruction, by the diviſion into diſtricts, a 
thing moſt eaſy in execution, as the returns 
of the aſſeſſors would at once determine the 
number of thoſe qualified to vote in every 
county and hundred: In the movements, by 
the annual ſeceſſion of a part, inſtead of a total 
diſſolution at no ſettled period; by which means 
the Aſſembly would be pretrved from the 
fluctuation and diſorder incident to popular 
bodies; and not only approach to the form, 
but poſſeſs the purity of triennial, and main 
tain, without any corrupt dependancy, all the 
boaſted confiſtency of ſeptennial Parliaments, 
EN this rotation not only ſ e the preſent 
2 abrupt 


- 


a well conſtituted Legiſlature, and which, be- 
f ſides the temporary confuſion, and i interruption 
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| abrupt modeof diſſolving parliaments, a prac- 


tee not very conſiſtent with the regularity of 


of labour, wears too much the appearance of 
taking a nation by ſurprize; but alſo, by ren- 
dering thoſe who go out for a certain period 


ineligible, prevents the poſſibility of acquir- 
ing ſuch an undue aſcendancy, as might ren- 


der the Aſſembly the inftrument of one or 
more individuals, rather than the expreſſion 
of the general will. And further, by thus in- 


timately blendin g the intereſt of the repreſen» 


tative with that of his conſtituents, petitions, or 


remonſtrances would ſeldom or never occur; a 
right to preſent which, invaluable as it is, muſt 
always in the exerciſe be accompanied, in pro- 
portion toithe ſuppoſed magnitude of the griev- 


ance complained of, with a greater or leſs 


b diſturbance of civil order. 
To this plan of rotation, however, Re 


are two very ſtrong objections : 
The firſt, is the unavoidable excluſion of 
men of great talents and virtue, for a limited 


period, from the Legiſlative Aſſembly. But, it 
may be anſwered, that a Government is im 


pertet 1 in the ſame proportion as its conti- 
| nuance, 


* 
8 
* „ 
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nuance, and the bleſſings reſulting from it, 
depend i in the life or abilities of any individual; 
and that, where extraordinary talents are neceſ- 
| fary to ſupply the deficiencies of any Conſti- 
tution, there 1 18 always an equal danger 155 
they may act ĩ in a contrary direction, that t 5 
may. convulſe or deſtroy. Beſides, though fuſ- 
pended as Legiſlators, in which capacity an 
indiffoluble union of intereſts between them 
and the people is the chief requiſite, (a union 
moſt completely ſecured by this propoſed | re- 
turn of the Repreſentative into tlie boch of 
| his conſtituents, and his continuance in that 
claſs for a certain period) yet are they not pres 
cluded from acting i in other departments, and 
as Miniſters, the field which particularly calls 
for eminent abilities. And, were , the great 
Offices -of State rendered incompatible with 
a-ſeat i in parliz ment, or were thoſe who filled 
them to fit there ex officio, like the Judg ges, 
only to give information when called upon, 
but without being permitted to vote or debate, 
not only the ſeparation of powers "would be 
better preſerved, but public buſineſs greatly 
accelerated by the prevention of that cabal 
and intrigue, the management. of which en- 
1 2 8 grolles 
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groſſes at 0 {o large a ſhare of miniſte· 
rial attention. 

The other obiection is ſtill more plauſible, 
that a total change is more likely than a par- 
tial one to remedy any corruption, or cor- 
rect any error of the Repreſentative Aſſembly. ' 


But its real force depends on the ſolution 
of the two following. queſtions : Whether, 
after providing againſt the inroads of all un- 
due influence, as here attempted, a regular 
ſeceſſion of a third part, on a ſtated day 
every year, is not preferable to the perpetual 
fluctuation that might be apprehended from an 
annual change of the whole? And, whether 
the ſenſe of the nation is-not. more likely to 
be expreſſed by this annual influx of a portion 
of new Members, 'than by admitting Parlia- 
ments of longer duration, and truſting to the 
executive power to diſſolve them when they 
either were corrupt or in oppoſition to the 
will of their conſtituents: to ſay nothing of the 


5 $i poſſibility of their coming to an untimely end 


from not concurring with the views of the Mi- 
niſter, In ſhort, where ſuch Aſſemblies, from the 
Fee of time for which they are elected, or 
from any other circumſtances, are liable to be⸗ 
5 "ine venal, a diſcretionary power of diflolution 
5 may . 


„ 
may be a national benefit ; but, under a more 
perfect repreſentation, it ought. not to be al- 
Wlowed, without the ſpecific evil being pointed 
out which it is intended to remedy. | 
The fimplicity and regularity of the reꝑre- 
ſentative body, thus ſecured by the ſeventh ar- 
ticle, are, by the two next, extended to the 
election of it: the time, place, and mode, 
Wwith the qualification of the voter, and every 
other circumſtance, being previouſly fixt ac- 
cording to a preciſc and general rule. GH 
The tenth gives the permanency that is laid 
down as eſſential to the plan, and by enacting 
bat the change in each diſtrict ſhould vary 
with the reſpective population, ſuperſedes the 
eceſſity of new modelling it to correct the al- 
terations produced by the lapſe of years. 
The eleventh and twelfth articles are, in va- 
rious ways, favourable to another part of the 
plan, the preſervation of the morals both of 
he repreſentative and conſtituent. On this 
cheme, the political conſequence of the ſon, 
chile living under the ſame roof with his fa- 
ker, being nothing, he would have an addi- 
tonal motive to an early ſettlement in life. yx 
ne abſolute Prohibition of public feaſts, to 
which 


- 


E 
which each perſon preſent ſhould not contri- 
bute his ſhare, much riot and intemperance 
would be prevented. To bribe ſo numerous 
a body of electors would be a vain attempt, or 
were it practicable, no precautions againſt it 
could be of any avail. The neceſſity therefore 
of the election oath, ſuch a fruitful ſource of 
perjury, would ceaſe, and the virtue of the re- 
preſentative be ſtrengthened fromthe conviction 
that he could obtain a ſeat in the Legiſlature on 
no other ground than peneral eſteem.” The 
evil influence of property would be deſtroyed, 
which commences when it is compelled to act 
covertly and partially, and that due weight, 
which it always ought to have, would be 'ef- 
feQually ſecured. For the man of fortune, 
and particularly if it conſiſted in houſes e, the 
property which bears the greateſt err of 


211 may poſſibly be objected, that, on this ola, 's in great 
towns, and particularly in London, builders would acquire an 
over-ruling influence in Elections. But, it may be obſerved, 
that men in this line generally diſpoſe of their houſes as ſoon 
| as finiſhed, in order to enter into freſh ſpeculations, or if they 
are able to 1etain them, they become men of real property, 
and rank with other great Landlords. But, were it probable, 
that this claſs would have an undue weight, it might be pre- 


vented by precludiog all houſes from giving a qualification, tal 
they had been bali three years or more, 10 


— 
„„ the 


ſuc 
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the ſtate, would have a proportionate influence, 
and not by unworthy means, but from the re- 
ſpect of his tenants and neighbourhood. And 
this reſpe& might probably be encreaſed from 
the inducement to live among them during the 
time that he could not fit in Parliament. Let 
me further add, that an open poll is preferable 
to a ſecret ballot, as a reward and incentive to 
a liberal and honourable conduct in the candi- 
date, and as productive of a more manly and 
t, open principle of action in the eleQor. 

f. Laſtly, the remaining articles of this 
e, ſcheme provide for the abolition of that at pre- 
he ſent ſubliſting, by furniſhing a compenſation 
off for the extinction of private and family bo- 
roughs, to the ſeveral proprietors, and this in 
ua manner the moſt equitable ; for though the 
ed. right of voting is ſo widely extended, the tax 
i is confined to ſuch as actually exerciſe it. 

* With a rough calculation of the efficiency 
dle, of the fund reſulting from the propoſed tax, 
re I ſhall conclude this letter. ; 
Let the total number of houſes aſſeſſed to 
the window tax, be $10,000 *. 


Let 


From a return made to Parliament in 1785, the number of 
ſuch houſes in England appeared to be 714,911, which, from 
the increaſe of buildings ſince that period, mult be confiderably 
| x | leis 


} 
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Let London, with ſuch a circuit as would 


comprehend i 50,000 aſſeſſed houſes, return 30 


members, or be divided into 15 diſtricts, each 
containing 10,000 aſſeſſed houſes. 

The remainder, therefore, of the aſſeſſed houſes 
660,000 muſt return 328 members that the 
Houſe of Commons may continue to con- 


fiſt of the fame number as at preſent, or be 


divided into 264 - diſtricts. each containing 


2,500 aſſeſſed houſes. 


As the London diſtricts, though larger, are 
to contain only the ſame number of electors, 
of the 1 50, ooo aſſeſſed houſes within the cir- 
cuit of the metropolis only 37-509, or 15 times 
2, 500, will qualify their occu piers to vote. 

The total number of electors in Great Bri- 
tain will therefore be only 697,500. An an- 


nual tax, therefore, of five ſhillings a head on 


eacheleQtor would produce 174,37 fl. and if the 
r of a borough be worth 20,000. the 


let than the preſent amount. No return was made from Scot- 
land, yet ſpppoling the population only one ſixth of that of 
England, and the principle of the tax the ſame, the number 
of aſſeſſed houſes would be 119,152. Theſe, added to the for- 
mer, make the total of Great Britain 834,063. Of courſe the 
_ eſtimate aſſumed above, may be reaſonably preſumed much be- 
ow the truth. 

above 


uld 


iſes 
the 


On- 
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boroughs : or were ſix only bought annually, 
and the overplus applied to defray the intereſt, 


to which the proprietors of ſuch as remained 


unpurchaſed would be entitled, the conti- 


' nuance of the tax would certainly not be very 


long, and, from the claims given in, its preciſe 


duration might be determined. 


I remain Sir, 


with much reſpect, yours, Kc. 


M. POPPLE. 
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